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last four, which were read before the Aristotelian Society, are concerned 
with logical questions. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Contributions to a Psychological Theory of Music. By Professor Max 
Meyer. University of Missouri Studies, Vol.1, No. I (1901). — pp. vi, 80. 
The author finds much to criticise in musical theories from the time of 
Zarlino to the present. The diatonic scale is little more than a dogma, the 
concepts of relationship and of the tonic stand in need of revision, and 
harmony, not melody, which is "the only essential of music," has too 
often been made the basis of theory. The more important reforms that the 
author proposes are : (1) the introduction of the number 7 into the ratios 
which represent direct melodic relationships ; (2) the restriction of the (prim- 
ary) tonic to powers of 2 ; and (3) the revision of the ' scale.' The number 
7 deserves a place in musical relationships, because it "has a similar psy- 
chological effect to the numbers 2, 3, and 5," upon which our present scale 
is based. The number 2 — and not 3 — is the (primary) tonic, since 2, when 
once heard in a melodic sequence, is desired at the close. "When one of 
two related tones is a pure power of 2, we wish to have this tone at the end 
of our succession of related tones, our melody." This is said to be not 
true for other numbers. To determine the correct theoretical basis upon 
which melodies are actually written, Meyer used the following method. 
He drew up, in a table, a "complete musical scale" which contains the 
powers of 2, 3, 5, and 7, and their products, up to a certain convenient 
limit. This scale shows 29 relationships within the octave. It provides 
that each of the twelve tones — except the third — in the even-tempered 
octave shall be represented by either two or three intonations — e. g., the 
tone of 640 vibrations (the seventh octave of 5) may receive the intonation 
648, i. e., the third octave of the fourth power of 3 (3* X 8 = 648), or the 
intonation 630, i. e., the first octave of the product of 5 and 7 into the 
second power of three (3 1 X 5 X 7 X 2 = 630). By sounding — upon a 
reed organ constructed for the purpose — these different intonations, 
Meyer decided which sequence gives the greatest aesthetic satisfaction. A 
large number of melodies were worked through, and the results — the in- 
tonations chosen — were found to agree with the author's theory of relation- 
ship. The interval c-f, to take an instance, is represented in current theory 
by the ratio 3 -.4. But this ratio makes /a tonic (2 2 ), in Meyer's sense. 
Thus it obviously is not in the key of c. Meyer changes the ratio in ques- 
tion to 16 : 21, in order to bring the tonic on c (2 4 ). Now the test with the 
organ gives a decided preference (in a certain melody) to the f which has 
the intonation 21. With the intonation 4, on the other hand, "the hearer 
has an impression similar to that experienced when he looks at a painting 
totally misdrawn." 

Professor Meyer's method is to be welcomed, because it illustrates the 
possibility of experimental control of aesthetic judgments passed on tonal 
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intervals. But, as the author has carried it out, it has serious limitations. 
(1) The method needs many observers and many observations. Meyer's 
observations were all made by himself. They stand in need of objective 
control. (2) The inference from the judgment of the observer to the in- 
tention of the composer, in the matter of intonation, is hardly justifiable ; 
especially where the composer has written under the domination of the 
present system 6f tempered tuning. 

The author takes an iconoclastic attitude toward what he terms, with 
some impatience, the "old theory," and he does not always show a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the work of his predecessors. The ' Contributions ' 
will surely demand revision and modification ; but they will, nevertheless, 
as they now stand, do good in a region where tradition and the ipse dixit of 
the masters is too easily accepted as fact. In connection with the monograph, 
should be read Lipps's competent criticism in the Zeitschrift fur Psy- 
chologie (xxvii, 225). 

I. Madison Bentley. 
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